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AT WONDERFUL TOWN! 
the dates for “America’s Greatest 
annual Personnel Conference are: 


MAY 15 - 16-17-18 


i 
its New York in... 


Valuable professional policies and practices 
The biggest planned program yet 

Things to do for all the family 

Specially arranged tours and fun for everyone! 
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ASDA Chapter News... 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL... 


Newly-installed officers of the Twin Cities 
Personnel Managers Association are (reading 
left to right) Lawrence W. Binger, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, Vice- 
President; Merlin C. Landberg, International 
Milling Company, President; Nadine LeClare, 
Warner Hardware Company, Secretary; and 
Howard L. Knous, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, Treasurer. 





Elected to the Board of Directors are the 
following: Richard W. Lamberton, Cargill, In- 
corporated; Raymond W. Carlson, Northern 
Ordinance, Incorporated; and Everette C. Day, 
Brown and Bigelow. 

Meetings of the executive committee have 
been held during June and July to get under 
way the program for the coming year. To 
assist in the planning and the direction of the 
activities, President Landberg has appointed 
the following committees: Membership, Recep- 
tion, Program, Publicity, Accommodations, Re- 
search and Personnel Registry. In addition, 
chairmen have been appointed to carry on the 
work of the Management Development Council 
and the Wage and Salary Administration 
Council. 


JACKSONVILLE... 

Theo. K. Mitchelson, Personnel Manager of 
the State Farm 
recently named 


Insurance Compaies, was 
“Personnel Manager-of-the- 
Year” by the Jacksonville Chapter of ASPA. 
The occasion was the chapter’s annual Ladies’ 
Night and Officers’ Installation Banquet, In 
presenting the award, Hank Oliphant, Person- 
nel Manager of the Gulf Life Insurance Com- 
pany and newly elected Chapter Secretary, 
stated that this distinguished designation was 
in recognition of “Theo’s outstanding contribu- 


tions to the objectives of ASPA and to the 
field of personnel administration.” 


MIDDLETOWN-HAMILTON 

At the joint meeting of Middletown 
and Hamilton Personnel Associations, guest 
speaker, Ryan Hall, Administrative Assistant 
for Public Affairs of the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, discussed the Political Educa- 
tion Program recently introduced by Cham- 
pion, Known as “Tools of Political Science” the 
Program’s aim is to acquaint Champion em- 
ployees and residents of the community with 
the background and functions of our two-party 
system of government. It is hoped that this 
approach to political education will create a 
keener interest in political action on the part 
of the participants. 


TERRE HAUTE... 


The Terre Haute Personnel Club received its 
charter as an affiliate of ASPA at a dinner 
meeting. Joe G. Bushur, club vice president, 
accepted the charter from Paul L. Moore, 
ASPA executive vice president. In this group 





are, from left: William M. Grimes, a member 
of the Personnel Club and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Bushur, L. M. 
Todd, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Moore and Miss 
Marjorie Beckwith, Chicago, ASPA secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA... 


The following slate of officers and board 
members will serve for the forthcoming year: 
President, John E. Christ; Vice-Presidents, 
John W. Cox, Miss Dorothy Masterman, O. B. 
Paxton; Secretary, Douglas M. Robins; Treas- 
urer, Harry Vila; Board of Directors, H. Mau- 
rice Overley, Adam Walter, Edward J. Runner, 
Ronald Hawkins, John McAteer, Miss Barbara 
Rohe. 
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Based on the results of a questionaire sent 
to the members, it was decided to conduct a 
Wage and Salary Survey in the fall. A chair- 
man and committee will be organized by John 
Cox. We should be hearing more about °this 
when it is completed. 


NEW YORK... 


The topic for the June meeting of the Metro- 
politan New York Chapter of ASPA was “The 
Pros and Cons of Employee Appraisals,” with 
Hubert Clay, Manager of Personnel Develop- 
ment for the Babcock and Wilcox Company as 
speaker. Mr. Clay discussed the purpose and 
methods of appraisal, formal or informal. Dis- 
cussion also developed on the levels of em- 
ployees to be appraised and on how to evaluate 
the results. 


ST. LOUIS... 


The Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. 
Louis held a workshop to discuss how Work- 
men’s Compensation effects the employer and 
why it is important that personnel men under- 
stand the provisions of this law. The provisions 
of the law as it now exists were discussed 
along with the changes that will become effec- 
tive August 29, 1959. The discussion was han- 
dled by Mr. A. F. Dames, Personnel Director 
of Chevrolet Division of General Motors in St. 
Louis and by Arthur Langeneckert, Supervisor 
of Employment with the same organization. 

Representatives from fifty-six firms were in 
attendance and the group participation was 
good. The various changes were discussed and 
individual experiences in the area were given 
by members participating. The overall objec- 
tive was to help cut down on fake claims and 
stress mutual cooperation between companies 
in the St. Louis area to help each other in prob- 
lems of this nature, 


en 
ts 
: 
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Past Presidents’ Testimonial Awards were 
presented at a recent meeting of The Industrial 
Relations Club of Greater St. Louis by J. H. 
Harwood, Personnel Director for Metal Goods 
Corporation (standing by microphone). From 
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left: F. W. Huntington, Vice President of In- 
dustrial Relations for Ralston-Purina Co.; 
W. C. Flynn, Labor Relations Manager for 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp.; E. J. Hellman, Sec- 
retary and Assistant Treasurer for Barry- 
Wehmiller Machinery Co.; A. W. Moise, Direc- 
tor of Personnel for Ralston-Purina Co.; Fred 
Karches of Fred Karches and Associates. 





W. R. Klostermeier, president for 1959-60, 
presenting the Testimonial Award to the im- 
mediate past president, J. H. Harwood (left 
to right). 





The new officers of the Industrial Relations 
Club of Greater St. Louis and the retiring 
president (from left) are: Robert W. Smith, 
Secretary, Personnel Manager of Emerson 
Electric Co.; Vernon W. Pitcher, Treasurer, 
Personnel Director of Sunnen Products Co.; 
Al F. Dames, Jr., 1st Vice President, Personnel 
Director for Chevrolet Division—St. Louis, 
General Motors; Walter R. Klostermeier, Pres- 
ident, Assistant to Director of Industrial Re- 
lations and Personnel for Granite City Steel 
Company; Jack H. Harwood, Retiring Presi- 
dent, Personnel Director for Metal Goods Cor- 
poration. George R. Koons, 2nd Vice President, 
Director of Industrial Relations for Carter 
Carburetor Division of American Car & Foun- 
dry was not present when the picture was 
taken. 








threat to american 
productive system 


by 
RAYBURN WATKINS 


Executive Vire-President, 
Associated Industries of 


As a personnel executive you are a prime 
target of the Co-op League of America in its 
battle for continued co-op tax exemption. This 
is particularly true if you happen to have a 
credit union at your plant, for it is being used 
politically in Washington for causes that would 


not be endorsed by any sincere businessman. 


As the staff executive of Associated Indus- 
tries of Kentucky the operation of credit unions 
mean little to me one way or another on the 
surface—but when they are used in a movement 
to consolidate the assets of credit unions into 
what amounts to a Co-op banking system, pro- 


tected by their tax free status and given advan- 





Mr. Watkins is Executive Vice-President of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Kentucky, an organization that 
serves as “the action team for Kentucky business”. 
He is a graduate of Murray State College and holds 
a Masters Degree in Journalism from the University 
of Illinois, where he also served us an assistant pro- 
fessor. Mr. Watkins formerly owned and edited The 
Tribune-Democrat, prize-winning weekly newspaper in 
his home town of Benton, Kentucky, and was a special 
assignment writer for the New York Herald-Tribune. 
He also served as Administrative Secretary of the 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce. During World War 


II he commanded a task unit of Submarine Chasers. 


Kentucky 


tages over private cnterprise establishments, 
then it becomes a matter of principle. 


Credit Qnions Big Business 


Back in the early 1940’s the credit union 
movement was touted to encourage thrift and 
to assist people in emergency situations. Like 
many other present-day socialistic giants, they 
‘were apparently spawned in a bed of decency 
and posed no danger that was then recognizable. 
loans 
of $50,000 for taverns, $50,000 for roller skating 


rinks, $30,000 for air conditioning ranches for 


Yet teday we find unions making 


the housing of chinchillas, and loans to other 
co-ops aimed at putting competition out of busi- 
ness. Mr. H. Vance Austin, Managing Director 
of CUNA, in a speech before the Michigan Credit 
Union League, stated: “1957 saw 1,000,000 auto- 


mobiles financed by credit unions.” 


Co-op and Credit Unions Tax Exempt 


Company executives who should know better 
have permitted their names and pictures to be 
used in credit union ads, perhaps unwittingly 
endorsing a movement that stands in direct con- 
tradiction to the free enterprise philosophy they 


espouse for their own companies. 


The president of a major railroad decries the 
tax advantages given to competitors of the rail- 
road industry, yet at the same time appears in 


an advertisement promoting tax exempt credit 
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panacea for employee 
financial ills 


by 
ERNEST M. NELSON 


Administrator of Employee Services 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


Approximately 100 new credit unions are 
started each month in the United States, and 
invariably more than two-thirds of them are 
formed by employee groups. During the first 
six months of 1959, for instance, 575 new credit 
unions were chartered and well over 400 of 


them were employee credit unions. 


At the beginning of this year, there were 
19,166 credit unions operating throughout the 
nation, and at least 15,500 of these were serv- 
ing employee groups. 


Why have so many credit unions been or- 
ganized among employee groups? Obviously, 
there must be a need for them. Generally speak- 
ing, credit unions have helped eliminate the 
daily money worries of employees, making 
better, 


workers. 


them safer and more _ productive 





Ernest M. Nelson has been with The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company for 33 years. For the past 
21 years, he has been in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration. For seven years, he was assistant super- 
visor of employee services with the Ohio Division and 
for nine years, was supervisor of the same depart- 
ment. For the past five years, he has been adminis- 
trator of employee services on a company-wide basis 


working out of the General Office in Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Without the support of management, em- 
ployee credit unions could never have achieved 
their present day number and popularity. 


Many employers have actually initiated the 
idea of forming credit unions, and have done 
much to help them succeed. 


Just what is an employee credit union and 
how does it work? Simply defined, a credit 
union is any organization of people who save 
their money together and make loans to each 
other for good purposes at low interest. Credit 
union members must have a common bond, 
such as working for the same employer. 


Credit unions must be chartered under either 
state of Federal law, and they operate under 
government supervision. All who handle money 
in the credit union must be bonded. 


Although a company may encourage a credit 
union in the plant, actually the credit union is 
a separate nonprofit corporation, entirely 
owned and operated by employee members and 
full responsibility rests on them. Members elect 
a board of directors, a credit committee to ap- 
prove loans and an auditing committee to con- 
duct regular examinations of the credit union’s 
books. By law, all officers, directors and com- 
mitteemen must serve without pay, except the 
treasurer, who is also the credit union’s man- 
ager, and thus may be paid for his work. 

By law, the maximum amount of interest a 
credit union can charge on any loan is one 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Washington Labor Letter 


How to Start a Rack Program 
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Operating Briefs | 
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Foreman Training 
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American Citizens Newspaper 
for employees 
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TO 415 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, Il. 
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personnel slants... 


by Len Smith 


Industry has become more cooperative on 
paying for jury duty according to a recent 
study of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The board’s latest study (the previous 
one was made two years ago) indicates that 
almost all of the 363 companies allowed time 
off with full or partial pay for jury duty. The 
majority insured that the employees serving 
would suffer no financial loss. Many provided 
for employees to earn their jury duty fees over 
and above their guaranteed earnings. 


. . Among the reasons stated by the board 

for this trend are: 

1. Union pressure—being made part of 
many contracts. 

2. A growing sense of civic responsibil- 
ity by companies. 

3. A desire by top management to see 
the jury system improved. 


. Study also indicates that approximately 
20% of the companies do not insure full 
pay for their supervisors called for jury 
duty. 


* e ®@ * * 


Poor Workers Hard-Pressed to Act Out Full 
8 Hours, This is the title of a recent syndicated 
column by Hal Boyle which appeared in many 
newspapers throughout the country. Mr. Boyle 
stated, “One of the hardest things to kill suc- 
cessfully is time. The average man or women 
(in the modern business office) has to spend 
eight hours doing work he could actually do 
in three hours.” 

Pointing out that. some employees never 
learn the trick of pretending to look busy for 
the remaining five hours, Mr. Boyle listed the 
following as typical examples of time-wasters: 
the endless wanderer; the Dutch wife—making 
everything neat as a pin; the hypochondriac; 
the open-eyed sloth; the poor deceiver; the 
self-improver; the coffee break artist; and the 
authentic genius —the mental giant who fig- 
ured out that if he asked the boss’ advice every 
half hour, he could waste two people’s time 
instead of one, and be considered a good em- 
ployee besides. 


* * * * * 


Industrial noise is a growing problem of 
industry. This theme was emphasized many 
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times by the speakers at a recent seminar 
sponsored by the New Jersey Chapter of 
American Society of Safety Engineers. One of 
the speakers pointed out that on the basis of 
the experiences of the compensation courts in 
New York and in New Jersey, the average loss 
of hearing due to industrial noise was 28%. It 
was suggested that industry consider hiring 
for noisy operations only those individuals who 
already have a 23 to 30%. loss of hearing. This 
would minimize the potential compensation 
losses these companies can face in the near 
future. 


* * * * * 


Although most unions and union leaders are 
held in the lowest esteem in many years, there 
has been little effect on union membership. 
Accordiing to Theodore: Kheel, prominent New 
York labor attorney and Impartial Chairman 
of the-New York City Transit industry, despite 
the contempt for the unsavory practices of 
unions and union leaders, most employees will 
support them rather than management. He 
attributes this attitute to the fact that most 
employees believe that the unions and the 
union leaders are responsible for the higher 
wages and increased benefits gained by em- 
ployees. The employees do not believe that 
these gains would have been obtained from 
management had there been no unions in the 
situations. 


.... Mr. Kheel suggested that management 
take more constructive action to gain 
the confidence and goodwill of the em- 
ployees. He cautioned against doing 
this at the expense of weakening the 
union. 


* * * * * 


Many personnel administrators are concern- 
ed about the problem of making physical 
studies of plant working conditions. The pre- 
sence of someone checking noise levels, foot 
candles of light, amounts and types of dust 
and vapors in the atmosphere, etc. has been 
found to be accompanied by an increased num- 
ber of claims for workmen’s compensation. 
Yet the studies need to be made under operat- 
ing conditions in order to permit the proper 
corrective measures to be taken. 








Cuedét Unions - Ernest M. Nelson 


(Continued from Page 7) 
per cent per month on the unpaid balance. After 
expenses are paid and a reserve for safety 
(required by law) is set aside, any remaining 
surplus is distributed to members in the form 


of dividends on their savings. The average 
dividend paid in the past few years has been 
four per cent. Many credit unions also make 
refunds on the interest their borrowers pay. 
The most common interest refund rate is about 
10 per cent. 

Why have managements encouraged credit 
unions? First there is the fact that most com- 
panies are genuinely interested in the welfare 
of the people who work with them. Also, per- 
sonnel men have discovered that in many in- 
stances, the credit union is a valuable adjunct 
to their over-all program. 

Hugh Frost, vice president in charge of 
personnel, advertising and research for Safe- 
way Stores, pin points this in these recent 
remarks: 

“Encouraging the organization of credit 
unions is an integral part of our employee rela- 
tions program. Today our employee family of 
more than 57,000 is served by 29 credit unions. 
These self-help groups have been of substantial 
aid both to our employees and to management. 
They have encouraged thrift, made low-cost 
credit available when and where it was needed, 
and they have given additional proof of our 
corporation’s sincere interest in the welfare of 
our employees throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

“Management, too, has reaped benefits from 
these credit unions. Time lost through garnish- 
ment actions has been reduced materially. Our 
employees are able to do better work because 
their credit unions help them to meet their 
credit problems. I would say that our cost in 
promoting the credit union idea throughout our 
operating units is fully repaid by increased em- 
ployee loyalty and enthusiasm.” 

Numerous other comments received by the 
Credit Union National Association (CUNA), 
international nonprofit organization serving 
more than 25,000 credit unions throughout the 
world, give further support to Frost’s remarks, 
A recent survey made by CUNA disclosed that 
ninety per cent of some 900 personnel directors 
of companies with credit unions agreed their 
employees’ credit unions was worthwhile and 
sixty-five per cent said that credit unions also 
did much to improve management-employee 
relations. 
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The most frequently mentioned benefit is 
keeping employees away from high-cost money 
lenders. 

Many employees with poor work records have 
become exemplary workers after their com- 
pany’s credit union has helped them straighten 
out their personal financial troubles. Here is a 
true example: An employee of a Duluth, Min- 
nesota firm was called into the personnel man- 
ager’s office and told he had 30 days to 
straighten out his personal debts or he would 
be dismissed. The personnel manager suggested 
that he take his problem to the employees’ 
credit union. 

The credit union found out that this man 


was in debt to 37 creditors, for almost a full 
year’s income. 


After determining that the man and his wife 
were sincerely interested in getting back on 
their feet, the credit union treasurer sent a 
letter to each creditor telling the man’s story 
fully and asking cooperation in helping the man 
plan his finances so that eventually each credi- 
tor would be paid in full. The letter also asked 
each creditor to be very patient and not con- 
tact the man or his employer, but call on the 
credit union if necessary. 


After several months, during which the plan 
functioned well and the man began to learn 
how to manage his income, the credit union 
made him a debt-consolidation loan to relieve 
part of his burden. In the next three years, two 
more consolidation loans were made, and the 
man was able to pay his debts, retain his job 
and his self-respect, and at the same time 
learn how to obtain full value from his income. 
Without money problems incessantly bothering 
him, he was able to devote more energy to his 
job and within a short time he received two 
promotions with sizeable pay increases. His 
credit union taught him several invaluable 
lessons—and saved a good employee for the 
company. 

Another benefit many employers have said 
they have received from their employee credit 
union is the elimination or reduction in the 
number of costly garnishments, wage assign- 
ments, pay advances and company loans, 


For example, the plant manager of the 
Central Transformer Company in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, was so disturbed by the large num- 
ber of wage attachments served on his em- 
ployees every payday that he suggested that 
they form a credit union. Although the credit 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Changing 
Responsibilities of 
Personnel Administration 


ROBERT G. 
ALLEN 





Last December, Mr. Allen skyrocketed to the presi- 
dency of Bucyrus-Erie Co., after joining the company 
as a vice-president in July, 1957. Prior to his associa- 
tion with Bucyrus-Erie, Allen was president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pesco Products and Wooster 
Divisions of Borg-Warner Corporation; and was vice 
president of the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, 
New York. Allen is a former United States congress- 
man, representing Pennsylvania’s 28th District for 
two terms, 19937-1941. While a representative, he was 


a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
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On the one hand are masses of people misled 
by either uninformed, arrogant or corrupt 
leaders, while on the other is a group of rela- 
tively ineffective men endowed by education, 
experience and position to be leaders, but who 
have failed in this mission by one default or 
another. How can this latter group be aroused 
or inspired to play their natural role and to 
give a bewildered people honest, enlightened 
and informed leadership ? 

Personnel managers can and must play a far 
more important part in the future than in the 
past by enlarging the scope of their responsi- 
bilities and broaden their horizons. There is 
every opportunity to emerge from the present 
position on the management team to one of 
vital importance. In many instances, the job 
content or job description may remain un- 
changed, but these at best are hollow forms; it 
is the men who fill them that count. The op- 
portunity requires understanding—understand- 
ing must be followed by conviction and, most 
important of all, both must be converted into 
action. The management team in American in- 
dustry must recapture the leadership which 
has been lost and this can only be done by 
strengthening communications and awakening 
understanding between management and em- 
ployees, What group is in a better position to 
spearhead this movement than personnel man- 
agers. This all-important life line between 
management and employees—if it exists at all 
—has unraveled to the point where it breaks 
under the slightest pressure. Volumes have 
been written on the subject and much effort 
has been applied, but so far the net results 
have been ineffective. On the: other hand the 
line of communications between employees, un- 
ion officials and politicians has been growing 
stronger each year. If this strengthening al- 
liance had proved to be good, economically 
sound or a legitimate check on management 
power it could be applauded, but quite the 
opposite obtains. Employees are becoming the 
victims rather than the beneficiaries of the 
growing power and the uneconomic demands of 
union leadership. This trend will continue un- 
less corrective counteraction is taken. 


Dynamic Leadership 

Mankind seeks leadership, preferably strong, 
honest and enlightened. Employees _instinc- 
tively look to management first for this brand 
of leadership. If it is not available, they will 
look elsewhere. Management, by reticence, do- 
cility or hopelessness, has vacated its natural 
position and leadership has shifted elsewhere, 
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particularly to professional, absentee union 
officials. Management’s position has been lost 
largely by default; management, discouraged 
by discriminatory legislation, prejudiced judi- 
cial decisions and even unfriendly public 
opinion, has capitulated by annual degrees. 
Managers have often side-stepped a vital issue 
which called for frontal action by claiming 
that the issue itself was controversial—too hot 
to handle. The situation which has developed 
in the United States demands the most dy- 
namic brand of management leadership and 
personnel administrators can be the strengest 
medium in communicating that leadership to 
the millions of employees engaged in American 
industry. Communications from management 
to employees and from management to the 
public must be shortened and strengthened. 


The efforts of management organizations 
will fare badly unless the management team 
participates personally and vigorously. This 
must be a strong personal tie between man- 
agement and men. There must be a revitaliza- 
tion of management’s leadership in industry. In 
order to be effective, the management team 
must fully understand the basic issues of the 
day; must be dedicated to corrective action 
when that is called for. 


Positive Approach 


Most important of all, this program must be 
pro-employee. Management must recover the 
confidence of its employees by initiating pro- 
grams which are based on simple economic 
truths presented with courage and conviction 
and, above all, with unassailable integrity. 
Management’s own conduct must be guiltless. 
Union leaders will resist management’s efforts 
to assert itself. They have developed success- 
fully an unquestioning, almost unthinking fol- 
lowership. Management should stimulate inde- 
pendent thinking. This program must never 
degenerate into a labor bating, union busting 
campaign. There is a great difference between 
resistance to the wayward, reckless, uneco- 
nomic course which big unions are following 
today and the destruction of unionism itself. 
If the mad course which big union leadership 
is following goes unchecked, these employees 
will become the victims of their pretended 
benefactors, 


If past patterns persist, the attack on man- 
agement will be abusive. To preserve all that 
we hold dear, however, we must persist quietly 
and relentlessly, regardless of the virulence of 
the opposition. 
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Management Responsibilities 


There is a need for greater understanding of 
the basic problems which confront us. Few 
people fully understand the responsibilities of 
management. First, management is responsible 
to all its employees, its shareholders and its 
customers (more generally, customers are the 
consuming public). Management must serve all 
three equally and without favoritism or dis- 
crimination. These three groups form what is 
called the company. They are equally impor- 
tant and one cannot exist without the other. It 
should be self-evident that that management 
will not remain in office long which favors one 
group against the other. Such action is self- 
defeating. Suppose a company president con- 
tiluously supported unjustified high dividends 
to shareholders. It must follow in a free econ- 
omy that the employees will not receive their 
fair share in higher wages nor will the cus- 
tomer receive it in lower prices. So they both 
go elsewhere. Where then is the company with- 
out experienced employees and lifeblood cus- 
tomers? Bankrupt! 


Oversimplification? Not at all. We are inclined 
to make a complex out of simple fundamental 
facts. From the foregoing it must follow that 
all three components of the company — the 
shareholder, the employee and the customer — 
must work for each other or the other will not 
work for him. Most employees, their appetites 
whetted by union pressure and propaganda, 
completely misunderstand these simple eco- 
nomic truths. Management cannot continue to 
yield to inordinate union demands at the ex- 
pense of the shareholders and the customers 
without ultimately losing the support of both. 
Therefore, it must be emphasized and ex- 
plained to all employees that management’s 
resistance in these instances is in the best 
ultimate interest of the employees themselves. 
Resistance to error is a mandate to manage- 
ment. No leader who cringes in the face of 
wrong can ever attract a strong following and, 
for the benefit of those who may become faint- 
hearted, the strongest followers are the ones 
who once stoned their leaders. 


Cure For Unemployment 

A second subject completely misunderstood 
today pertains to wages. Labor (meaning the 
commodity and not the individual) is subject to 
the laws of the market place just as any other 
commodity. Wages derive from orders and or- 
ders come from customers. Wages do not come 
from profits. Again, the price of labor is like 
the price of anything else. If it is excessive in 
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relation to productivity or demand, a part will 
remain unsold. It can be bluntly stated, there- 
fore, that union leadership forcing wages up- 
ward beyond justifiable, economic limits, is the 
principal cause of unemployment. The higher 
wages are pushed beyond this natural eco- 
nomic level, the greater will the number of un- 
employed grow. So far, government has ameli- 
orated this situation by expanding credit and 
fostering inflation, thereby cheapening the dol- 
lar. As a consequence, real wages have suf- 
fered. This political quackery is beginning to 
run away with itself and the situation is grow- 
ing so dangerous that government is atempt- 
ing to curb it. If, therefore, further inflation is 
arrested, it is safe to predict that if inordinate 
wage demands are wrung from American in- 
dustry this year, unemployment will reach 
alarmingly high figures. At that time labor 
leaders will demand relief from the results of 
their own folly. Unhappily, their brand of re- 
lief is public works, whopping government 
deficits and even printing press money, and 
then the whole fallacious, dreary cycle will re- 
peat itself and the end result is the inevitable 
collapse of our economy and probably our 
social structure. The simple and only real cure 
to pending unemployment is to reduce the price 
of labor to a point where the entire supply can 
be sold in a free market. Significantly at this 
point, unemployment is highest today in those 
industries dominated by the most powerful 
unions; namely, automobiles and steel. Remem- 
ber that union members—our employees—are 
also consumers and as consumers they act in 
strict accord with the economic laws of the 
market place. They will not buy commodities 
priced beyond their desire or ability to pur- 
chase. They will seek substitutes or they will 
not purchase at all. If the economic facts just 
pronounced with respect to wages and unem- 
ployment are valid, management is morally 
bound to assert its leadership and express its 
convictions to its employees, regardless of 
opposition or consequences, 


Productivity 


What now of the muddled question of pro- 
ductivity? Stripped of unnecessary complexi- 
ties this problem likewise is quite simple. La- 
bor today (meaning at this point the individual 
himself) through its individual physical efforts 
is probably producing less than ever before. 
Machines and technology in its many aspects 
are primarily responsible for increased pro- 
ductivity, therefore, scientists, engineers and 
the savings of the American people are the 
mainsprings of our higher standard of living. 
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Our unthinking labor leaders attempt to grab 
all the benefits of this growing productivity, 
part of which management must share equally 
with the owners and the consuming public. 
Under union pressure legitimate dividends are 
shrinking and the arteries of the consumer are 
being hardened by constantly rising prices. 
Employees are paid for their personal efforts. 
Should not the machine itself be paid for its 
contribution to our high American standard of 
life? Payment for machine effort is essentially 
profits. Unless management can successfully 
drive home these economic facts of life to its 
employees, shareholders and customers will go 
on a strike that will leave American labor the 
unemployed victims of circumstances they 
helped contrive. 

Unions as such have contributed nothing, 
nor can they claim credit for our high current 
rate of productivity. Employees, however, have 
contributed and they can fairly claim their just 
share, but only their share. They cannot in- 
definitely live at the expense of others. Is not 
voluntary correction through understanding 
preferable to ultimate compulsive correction? 
The laws of life decree that corrective action 
must be taken. A proper appraisal of produc- 
tivity clearly indicates a tighter natural bond 
between employees, management, shareholders 
and consumers than between employees and 
absentee union officials. Here again it is man- 
agement’s solemn duty to strengthen that bond 
by developing a clear understanding of the 
interrelationship and the interdependence of 
these groups on which any company must de- 
pend for its existence. 

Source of Security 

Perhaps the most misunderstood subject of 
all is security. A recent poll of high school 
students indicated that an overwhelming num- 
ber of students credited government first and 
the union second for the improved standard of 
living in America and for the security of its 
people. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. This may be the reason why union mem- 
bers themselves are so complacent over recent 
exposures of arrogance and corruption among 
certain union officialdom. Neither the govern- 
ment nor the unions are today or can ever be 
the source of security. Neither creates; neither 
produces. At best, both are extractive. We 
must persuade employees that security itself is 
largely an individual responsibility, but if any 
institution can claim credit for security it is 
that much maligned organization called the 
company. The company, and especially that 
segment responsible for capital formation, is 
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alone responsible for steady employment and 
higher living standards. There is no absolute 
guarantee of security in this life, but I know 
of no safer guarantor than steady employment 
itself. The company as the principal source of 
security must be guarded zealously by all its 
employees. It must be nourished by their best 
efforts and highest contributive productivity. 
The verity of these facts must be communi- 
cated to employees by management. A proper 
image of a company—what it is and what it 
means — must be impressed on employees’ 
mind, Perhaps the greatest tragedy perpe- 
trated by government first and unions second is 
the myth of guaranteed security. Management, 
unpleasant as the task may be, must expose 
the hoax. The company, the source of our pres- 
ent livelihood and future security, is a watch- 
dog to be fed and not a cow to be milked. 


Collective Demanding 

Consider for a moment the word “demands.” 
Twenty years ago management employee rela- 
tionships were conducted in an atmosphere of 
collective bargaining. Today the word ‘“de- 
mands” permeates the conference room. Em- 
ployees, like shareholders, must earn their fair 
share of industry’s improved productivity. 
Earning a share and bludgeoning a share from 
management are quite different things. The 
use of the word “demand” itself implies force 
and compulsion just when the situation calls 
for voluntarism and reason. There is little real 
bargaining in an atmosphere charged with ir- 
responsibilty and misunderstanding; and, also 
arrogance. The inevitable result is compromise 
and compromise with economic madness spells 
ultimate collapse. The only legitimate demands 
that can be made at the bargaining table are 
recognition of and adherence to changeless, im- 
mutable economic laws. Any violation of these 
laws, whether it stems from ignorance, irre- 
sponsibility or corruption, is bound to result in 
human misery. When powerful organized 
groups—and unions are the only ones—demand 
massive violation of these laws, they are court- 
ing disaster. Enlightened men, stimulated to- 
ward a better understanding, do not willfully 
court self-destruction, so here again manage- 
ment, reasserting a wholesome brand of lead- 
ership, must persuade its employees that col- 
lective bargaining is a far cry from collective 
demanding, collective compulsion and collective 
intimidation. In matters economic, reason and 
not force must ultimately prevail. 

Last year during a serious economic depres- 
sion many layoffs occurred and the ranks of 
the unemployed lengthened. At the same time 
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a round of uneconomic automatic wage in- 
creases confronted our depressed industries. 
For the most part, these wage increases could 
not be offset by improved efficiency or in- 
creased productivity. Many industries were los- 
ing money or barely making both ends meet. 
So lifesaving price increases, while undesir- 
able, were essential. Increased wage costs fol- 
lowed by higher prices were bound to com- 
pound sales problems. This was especially true 
in the export field. As markets shrunk, addi- 
tional layoffs were bound to follow or, alter- 
nately, the day would be delayed when reduced 
numbers of our employed would be recalled. 
At this point management noticed for the first 
time a smug, if not calloused, attitude on the 
part of senior employees toward their hapless 
juniors who under the terms of union contracts 
were laid off first. This was unforgiveable and 
shortsighted to say the least. One day these 
seniors will retire on fixed pensions; their in- 
comes will be rigid. Then, indeed, will the 
ceaseless rounds of unearned wage increases, 
boosting the cost of living ever higher, stretch 
these fixed incomes to a breaking point. Once 
again our employees become the luckless vic- 
tims of their own follies. Union leaders do not 
warn against this imminent pitfall; manage- 
ment in its line of duty must. 

The Will To Do 

We could go on: featherbedding, absentee- 
ism, loafing, waste. As long as many employees 
believe that some distant, meaningless corpus 
known as the company suffers alone from the 
impact of these abuses, they will probably con- 
tinue.Identify the employee with the company; 
prove that these abuses are like self-inflicted 
wounds which could if unattended prove fatal, 
and these abuses will disappear. They never 
will unless management exercises far more 
effective leadership in the future than in the 
past. 

It is not sufficient for management to be 
heard just prior to or during periods of con- 
tract negotiations. This is a 365-day job. All 
media for communications must be used; house 
organs, letters, and best of all, face-to-face 
meetings between management and employees. 
This is an inspiring challenge, vibrant with 
possibilities. Legitimate profits flourish in 
a healthy economic climate only. Shadows 
lengthen on parts of our economy; misunder- 
standing and misconception flourish; bitterness 
prevails. There is an answer and it can prob- 
ably be found in the enlightened leadership 
which management can provide if it only has 
the will to do so. 
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Persounel Profiles... 





Samuel L. Barres, personnel director of the 
Boston Lying-in Hospital, has recently re- 
ceived one of the “Outstanding Young Man of 
the Year” awards given by the Greater Bos- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce for outstand- 
ing contribution to the community and to 
profession. He is currently President of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Personnel Directors 
Association, a member of the personnel com- 
mittee, The Hospital Council of Metropolitan 
Boston and has conducted several educational 
programs on personnel subjects for the New 
England Hospital Assembly. Mr. Barres has 
been a lecturer in the Evening Division of the 
Human Relations Department of Boston Uni- 
versity since 1952. He was the recipient of the 
Charles Hayden Memorial Scholarship to Bos- 
ton University where he received his BS degree 
in Business Administration cum laude and his 
MA in Industrial Psychology and was also 
elected to two national honor societies. A dec- 
orated veteran of World War II, Mr. Barres 
lost both legs in combat near the Franco- 
German border in 1944. 


Industrial Relations 
Opening for top qualified man with national 
firm in Midwest location. Over 7,000 employees. 
Age to 40 - law degree desirable. Minimum of 
4 years’ heavy experience in negotiations, arbi- 
tration, grievance handling, policy guidance. 
Salary open. 

Reply in confidence to The Editor, The Personnel 
Administrator. 
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Earl D. McConnell, President of ASPA, has recently assumed his new 
duties as Manager of Organization and Development with Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation in Detroit, Michigan. He was formerly Personnel Man- 
ager of Bendix Product Division-Missiles in Mishawaka, Indiana. Mr. 
McConnell completed is BS in Educational Administration and entered 
teaching in 1935. He obtained his MA at the University of Michigan in 
1940 and continued as a school administrator until 1943. In 1943 he joined 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company as Director of Training. In 1948, he 
joined the Gruen Watch Company as Director of Industrial Relations 
remaining in this postion until going with Bendix in 1953, 


Howard C. Wilkinson has recently been appointed personnel director 
of Aeroquip’s Industrial Division in Van Wert, Ohio. Mr. Wilkinson joined 
the company in 1953 as a buyer in the purchasing department, and was 
traffic manager before joining the personnel department. 

Cort Schepeler has been appointed Director of Industrial Relations at 
the Marman Division of Aeroquip Corporation, Los Angeles, California. 
Mr. Schepeler was formerly personnel manager of the Industrial Division, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


Hall Tarry has been appointed Personnel Manager of Sid Harvey, 
Inc., Valley Stream, New York. After graduating from New York Uni- 
versity, he did advanced work in personnel at the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences at New York University. Prior to his appointment he was 
associated with the Anwood Precision Casting Corp, and the Equitable 
Paper Bag Co. Mr. Tarry spent 412 years with the 47th Engineer Corp. 
during World War II and saw action in the Pacific Area. 


The appointment of Harold A. Hart as director of Civil Service and 
personnel for the City of Hamilton, Ohio was announced recently. He will 
serve as personnel officer for 700 city employees and will be in charge of 
the Hamilton Civil Service and personnel department. Mr. Hart received 
his BS degree in Business Administration from Miami University and a 
master’s degree in Business Administration from Xavier University. He 
was previously associated with Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, as supervisor 
of employment and before that with the Diamond Gardner Corp., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Mr. Roger L. Sherman, former Employment Manager at Hiller Air- 
craft Corporation, has joined Dalmo Victor Company at Belmont, Cali- 
fornia as Personnel Manager. Roger spent two years with Hiller and ap- 
proximately six years with Boeing Airplane Company in Seattle, Wash- 
ington as Supervisor, Engineering Personnel. He took his undergraduate 
work at Ohio University receiving his Bachelor of Arts Degree in Psy- 
chology. He also obtained his master’s degree in Management from the 
same University. 
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If Benjamin Franklin were still on the scene 
he would probably be flattered to observe that 
several of the larger companies have modified 
their labor relations policies to heed his advice, 
“We must indeed all hang together or most 
assureuly we shall hang separately. Although 
it would be premature to label these actions as 
a trend; they do, nevertheless, provide an in- 
teresting and apparently fruitful avenue of 
exploration by employers in their quest for 
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methods of holding their own in the current 
era of big labor and increased labor power. 
This modification of labor relations policy has 
taken the form of employers combining their 
talents, and in at least one instance, their 
profits, to planning an overall strategy for 
coping with the unions which represent their 
employees. Briefly stated, it might be said that 
these employers have attempted to meet union 
combining with employer combining. 


The Leader 


The case which probably went a long way 
toward proving the value of employer cohe- 
siveness took place at Buffalo, New: York, dur- 
ing May of 1953. The Buffalo Linen Supply 
Company, which had been a member of an 
employer association for thirteen years, was 
struck by Teamster Local 449 when negotia- 
tions for a contract modification reached a 
stalemate. On May 27, four days after the 
strike began against one employer, the other 
seven members of the employer association laid 
off their employees and informed the union 
that the layoff action was precipitated by the 
strike against the one member. The association 
also told the union it would recall the men if 
the union ended the strike at the one member’s 
plant. This employer-union test of strength 
lasted until June 3 when both sides agreed to 
a new contract. 


Displeased with the obvious success of the 
employers, the union expressed its displeasure 
by lodging a charge of unfair labor practice 
with the NLRB against the employers. The 
Trial Examiner held the employer association 
guilty of the charge and ordered back pay for 
the workers resulting from the employer initi- 
ated layoff. The Board, in overruling the Trial 
Examiner’s finding, stated its belief that a 
strike against one employer carried with it an 
implicit threat of future strike action against 
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any or all of the other members of the associa- 
tion and in addition, that the union’s action 
represented a similar technique of exerting 
economic pressure to atomize the employer 
solidarity. Following this defeat at the hands 
of the Board, the union later unsuccessfully 
tried to have the Board’s decision overruled by 
the courts.(!) 

West Coast Teamsters 

On August 11, Joint Council 38, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, representing drivers 
in the Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley struck 
an employer with the avowed purpose of gain- 
ing wage parity with the drivers in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Prior to the (1) Buffalo 
Linen Supply Co., et al and Local 449, IBT, 
109 NLRB No. 69 (1954) strike action, employ- 
ers in the eleven states, which comprise the 
Western Conference of Teamsters, had insisted 
that negotiations be conducted on the eleven 
state area basis. When Joint Council 38 pulled 
the strike, eight employer organizations con- 
sidered the strike against one to be a strike 
against all of them and shut down operations. 
Within a week virtually all trucking operations 
in the eleven state area came to a standstill 
as a result of the strike-lockout. 

Again, as in the Buffalo Linen Supply dis- 
pute, the employers justified their cessation of 
operations on the basis that the union was 
trying to “whipsaw” them by striking them 
one at a time. During the dispute which lasted 
until September 16 the employers estimated 
the loss of revenue at $1.5 million per day, 
however, in the face of these losses the em- 
ployers maintained their united front. 

This time the unions chose the courts as the 
medium for attempting to thwart solidarity. 
A number of damage suits were filed against 
the employers including one in the Denver 
Federal Court for one million dollars. How- 
ever, the employers had won their point as the 
dispute ended with the signing of the master 
contract which the employers had sought. 
Detroit Auto Workers 

1958 will go down in the books as the year 
in which members of the “Big 3“ acted in con- 
cert. Even before the contracts expired, it be- 
came apparent that Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors were cooperating to confront Walter 
Reuther’s United Automobile Workers with a 
united front. General Motors led off by inform- 
ing the UAW that it was terminating its con- 
tract at the expiration date and as soon as the 
contracts expired, the managements of all three 
firms began to apply similar pressures. Most 
significant among these coordinated pressures 
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were the abolishment of the union shop and a 
refusal to check off union dues for the union — 
both measures designed to hit hard at the 
union’s coffer. Management also reduced the 
paid time which shop committeemen were per- 
mitted to spend on grievances and in the same 
area, the final decisions of management were 
substituted for the arbitration provision of the 
expired contracts. 

After the companies and the union had made 
their respective tests of strength and contracts 
were agreed to, it was apparent that the UAW 
had accomplished little of what it had set out 
to. It was generally agreed by most reputable 
observers that the auto workers had received 
little, if any, more than that which the em- 
ployers had been willing to grant in the first 
instance. While economic conditions and other 
factors contributed to the toning down of 
Reuther’s demands, it must be conceded that 
employer solidarity also played its part. 
New York Newspapers 

During the early part of November, five of 
the largest metropolitan newspapers reached 
an agreement with the New York Newspaper 
Guild which eliminated the threat of thousands 
of readers being deprived of their daily papers. 
During the waning hours of the contract’s life, 
the newspapers informed the Guild that if 
craft unions would not cross a picket line at 
one of the publishing plants, the remaining 
ones would cease publication. Here again, em- 
ployer strategy was quite similar to that 
utilized by the employers in the Buffalo Linen 
and Western Conference of Teamsters cases. 
Prior to the display of strength by the pub- 
lishers, the union had insisted that a package 
reporting to average nine dollars a week per 
employee was its final demand, however, after 
the combined show of strength by the em- 
ployers the union agreed to settle for a re- 
ported seven dollar package. 

U. S. Airlines 

The latest major industry to demonstrate 
that rt appreciates the necessity for combatting 
union combining with company combining is 
the airline industry. In the early part of No- 
vember, six of the major airlines combined in 
a pact to accomplish this end. They agreed, if 
the union struck one or more of the members 
of the pact, that the remaining lines which are 
still flying would pay to the struck line any 
increased revenue which was realized as a 
result of the strike — less any increased costs 
brought about by the increased traffic. Mem- 
bers of the pact include Capital, Eastern, 
American, TWA and United Airlines. The 
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agreement was brought about directly by the 
union when it struck Capital Airlines and 
threatened the same action at Eastern, 

Again in this instance the union has 
attempted to frustrate the efforts of employers 
to combine, this time by challenging the pact’s 
legality and petitioning the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to set it aside on the basis that the 
combining and distributing of government air- 
mail payments would place the government in 
the position of helping to finance strikes. The 
unioa persists in this concept even though it 
is common knowledge that unions themselves 
constantly lend financial and other support to 
each other in strike situations. By so doing, 
the union has again indicated the alarm with 
which it views the strength which can accrue 
to employers when they unite in concerted 
effort. However, the union has been unsuccess- 
ful in the endeavor to have the C.A.B. thwart 
the pact; with slight modification the C.A.B. 
approved the pact. 

Conclusion 

Unions have been combining on every level— 
from federation to local level, and using every 
device and type of combination—from mutual 
assistance pacts to cooperation councils to 
accomplish their goal. In December of 1955 
they combined two large federations to form 
the AFL-CIO covering 16,000,000 members and 
in 1957 Hoffa’s Teamsters were reported trying 
to form an alliance with the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the National 
Maritime Union which could practically tie up 
the transportation industry. Also, unions have 
combined into local, city and state councils to 
further help each other and pyramid power. 
Recently, four of the largest unions, i.e., the 
Machinists, the Auto Workers and the IUE 
and IBEW have combined their powers and 
abilities to form the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment Conference on Employment Security in 
General Electric and Westinghouse. 

In an era of union merging and combining, 
it would appear logical for employers to update 
industrial relations policies so that they are 
more adaptable to the changing circumstances 
in which they are administered. Such an up- 
dating would logically include the pooling and 
combining of knowledge, strategy and financial 
resources on the part of employers to prevent 
their necks from being financially stretched 
individually. 

One of the first prerequisites to solving any 
business problem is the universally accepted 
mandate that the solution must be tailor-made 
to meet the circumstances and conditions in- 
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herent in the problem. Adapting this well 
founded premise to the field of labor relations, 
one of the chief problems with which the solu- 
tion must deal is the matter of union combining 
and power concentration. In the early days of 
unions, their main selling point was that a 
single employee acting on his own could do 
little to improve his lot because of his relatively 
weak position compared with that of his em- 
ployer — collective bargaining was advocated 
as the answer to his problem and collective 
action in the form of unions was the result. 
With the present tremendous concentration of 
power in the hands of combined and cooper- 
ating unions, employers might well copy a 
page from the union’s own book and justify 
the plagerism on the basis that one employer 
acting on his own can do little to hold his 
position against this power concentration. 

This conclusion is not intended to deny the 
present existence of countless employer asso- 
ciations. However, the vast majority of these 
associations, with the possible exception of the 
intra-industry associations formed for collec- 
tive bargaining, are concerned not so much 
with concrete action as they are with constantly 
reviewing the problem, exchanging informa- 
tion, and then formulating policy statements 
and creeds which in large part are bare of the 
one important ingredient needed to effectuate 
them — concrete action. The five examples 
briefly discussed in this article were short on 
policy statements and creeds but long on con- 
certed, concrete action. 

Suggestions For Exploration 

Even with the limited experience realized 
from these examples, they do suggest some 
avenues for further investigation by employers 
as possible methods of equating the increasing 
power wielded by union combinations. Possible 
methods of employer combining might take the 
form of one or more of the following or com- 
binations thereof: 

By Areas and Industries — The Buffalo Linen 
and West Coast Teamster cases illustrated the 
effect such employer combinations can exert 
to prevent whipsawing of individual companies. 
However, it would appear that to be of maxi- 
mum benefit the member companies should be 
quite comparable jin size, products, manu- 
facturing processes, éte. Otherwise there is the 
danger that smaller employers could get caught 
in the pinch of being forced to grant conces- 
sions which they can ill afford to grant but 
which can be granted by their bigger brothers. 
Even though it might not prove advisable, 
because of company differences, to join in such 
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associations for bargaining pur- 
poses, there are other possible benefits which 
could be explored, i.e., mutual assistance pacts, 
sharing of data and information concerning 
union experience, organizing plans and tactics, 
etc. 

By Strike Insurance or Strike Funds—Unions 
have for years maintained strike funds to be 
used as “war chests” for financing strikes and 
use these funds as one of the means for con- 
vincing the membership to continue “pounding 
the bricks.”” Would it not be possible for em- 
ployers to turn the tables and establish some 
type of arrangement of their own, again on an 
industry or area basis. Such a fund might be 
financed originally by a per capita assessment 
of the member companies and after initial 
capitalization, by a type of experience rating 
tax similar to the one prevalently used for un- 
employment compensation. Such an arrange- 
ment would provide an incentive for each com- 
pany to promote good labor relations, but 
would also provide a financial cushion for the 
employer who became enmeshed in a union 
squeeze. 

By Strike Banks—The establishing of such 
banks, while novel in purpose, would not be 
entirely dissimilar from banks which have been 
established in the past for making loans to 
economically under-developed countries and 
areas. Unions frequently borrow from one an- 
other to further their goals whether it be to 
build a new headquarters or to finance a strike. 
Loans from such an employer sponsored fund, 
along with the strike funds discussed above, 
might prevent the necessity of the employer 
giving in to prevent bankruptcy when the union 
pistol is against his head or his back is against 
the wall. Naturally, such banks would have to 
be prudently administered and loans judiciously 
granted less the funds be depleted through the 
inability of financially distressed employers to 
repay the loans, 

By Sharing Increased Profits— A method 
such as this would naturally be more adaptable 
to companies producing the same product or 
selling the same service. Otherwise, the calcu- 
lation of increased profits resulting from the 
strike becomes all but impossible. Actually, 
this method is little more than a type of un- 
funded insurance of no predetermined amount. 
The previously discussed agreement by the 
major airlines is an example of this method 
and at the time of this writing it has been re- 
ported that the signatories to this pact have 
made one payment to Capital Airlines which 
was struck. 
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When exploring the possibilities of further- 
ing this method it would appear necessary to 
do additional analyzing of the management- 
stockholder relationship and the mutual respon- 
sibility of each to the other as to the disposi- 
tion of profits. 

By Customer Protection—One of the possi- 
bilities which any struck company must face 
is the chance that it will not be possible to 
retain its customers after the strike has ended 
because they may have switched to another 
supplier during the strike. As a result there is 
constant pressure to settle the strike as soon 
as possible. In areas having a concentration of 
employers manufacturing the same product, a 
possible source for alleviating this pressure is 
the forming of “gentlemen’s agreements” to 
have the non-struck companies produce for the 
struck company’s customers while the strike 
is in progress. One limitation here is that the 
union might extend the strike to the other 
companies on the basis that they are handling 
“hot cargo” or producing “unfair goods,” how- 
ever, with the recent rulings on the “hot cargo” 
subject, the effect of this limitation may be 
diminishing. 

By Small Employers Combining — No indi- 
vidual local union on its own could afford to 
hire and maintain the large corps of profes- 
sional economists, lawyers and labor relations 
experts which now grace the staffs of inter- 
national and federated unions. In the same 
instance, no individual employer can afford the 
same necessity. However, again following the 
same procedure utilized by the unions, many 
smaller employers by combining could provide 
this much needed assistance. It is conceded that 
such has already been done on a limited scale 
but the full potential remains to be explored. 

The field of labor relations has now grown 
to full flower with the result that it has become 
largely an arena in which pro should be 
matched against pro. An era of “playing it by 
ear” has long since been replaced by a day in 
which “sheet music” is essential and the small 
employer, with limited resources, who attempts 
to play without professional guidance could 
well be likened to pitting David against Goliath 
without the former knowing how to use a 
slingshot. 

By other Methods — There are doubtlessly 
many other methods by which employers can 
combine and utilize their united strength to 
more effectively cope with combined union 
power. This article does not attempt to set 
forth all of these methods. It is aimed toward 
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promoting constructive employer thinking to 
prove the old adage which the unions have 
con:tantly practiced that “In Numbers There 
is Strength.” * 

Because of the relatively small scale on 
which these employer combinations have taken 
place and the resultant lack of sufficient ex- 
perience, it is not possible to determine how 
the Justice Department and administrative 
agencies will look upon such pacts. Considering 
the past history of employers who combined 
for other purposes, it is quite possible that 
the new pacts will be closely scrutinized. 
Doubtlessly, union lobbying and “politicing” 
will be aimed at securing such scrutiny. Al- 
ready, unions have branded such employer 
actions as “union busting.” However, such 
charges should not deter employers from ex- 
ploring additional ways of solving their prob- 
lems, for if this action by employers is to be 
considered union busting then surely the unions 
must be labeled as “company busters” when 
they practice the very same techniques against 
employers. 


* * * * * 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


In July, a meeting of all ASPA members in 
the San Francisco Bay Area was held. Four- 
teen ASPA members attended and brought 
thirty-one guests. 


The meeting was organized by Walter W. 
Swoboda, Manager, Industrial Relations, Dalmo 
Victor Company, Belmont, California (current 
ASPA Director and former President, Chicago 
Chapter), and Arthur R. Sugars, Personnel 
Director, West Coast Division, Theo. Hamm 
Brewing Company in San Francisco, who acted 
as host and chairman, 

The group was unanimous in a decision to 
formally establish an organization composed 
of personnel administrators in the Bay Area. 
The matter of ASPA affiliation was deferred 
until the group was legally established and 
officers elected. The group appointed a con- 
stitution and bylaws committee, charged with 
the responsibility of drafting a constitution 
and bylaws for the local organization. When 
the committee is ready to make its report, 
another meeting of the group will be held at 
which time the committee’s recommendations 
will be considered and acted upon. Appointed to 
the constitution and bylaws committee were 
Walter W. Swoboda, Arthur R. Sugars and 
David Patrick (non-ASPA member), Personnel 
Director of W. P. Fuller Paint Company. 
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Credet Wntous - Ernest M. Nelson 


(Continued from Page 10) 
union is only four years old, the plant manager 
estimates that it already has cut the garnish- 
ment problem by ninety per cent! 

H. S. Holland, Jr., director of employment 
practices of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of St. Louis, expresses his company’s 
satisfaction with its credit union in these 
words: “Garnishments and wage assignments 
have been so greatly reduced that we were able 
to eliminate the jobs of two clerks in our legal 
department who previously spent all of their 
time handling these cases.” 


Other employers have told CUNA that their 
employees’ credit union has performed a va- 
riety of beneficial services for their company. 
Among them are (1) improving workers’ effi- 
ciency and safety records, by freeing them 
from money worries, (2) stabilizing their la- 
bor force, by helping employees use their 
money wisely, (3) cutting down absenteeism, 
by reducing the number of hours employees 
take off to handle personal financial problems, 
(4) uncovering and developing employees with 
leadership abilities, through credit union elec- 
tions, and (5) teaching responsibility and 
thrift to employees, through their credit union 
participation. 

Another experience in my own company 
helped convince me of the usefulness of em- 
ployee credit unions. This specific case involved 
a man who had been a good employee for 
twenty years, then suddenly became so ineffi- 
cient and ineffective that management was 
considering discharging him. His supervisor 
finally found out that extreme money prob- 
lems were at fault. The credit union came to 
the rescue, and now the man is his same old 
efficient self again. 


How do employees feel about having a credit 
union? The best information I have on this 
subject came to me from a survey made last 
year among the 10,000 employees of my own 
company. 

Early in 1958, management of The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co. (which has employee 
credit unions at its plants in Hamilton, Ohio; 
Canton, North Carolina; and Pasadena, Texas) 
asked an outside independent corporation to 
conduct an attitude survey among all of its 
employees. 


One phase of this survey pertained to em- 
ployee services, including employee credit un- 
ions. In all three plants, the credit union was 
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Members of ASPA were saddened re- 
cently by the passing of James H. Fitch, 
director of industrial relations for the 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Fitch was one of the 
founding members of our organization 
and was founder and first president of 
the Akron Area Chapter. Mr. Fitch was 
a life-long resident of Akron and had 
been with the MeNeil firm since 1945, 
starting as director of Personnel. He pre- 
viously was with Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 


Mr. Fitch’s many national and commu- 
nity activities included the South Akron 
Board of Trade of which he was presi- 
dent and a member of the board of direc- 
tors in 1949 and 1950. He was originator 
of the labor-management relations pro- 
gram at Kenyon College and had been a 
member of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Committee since 1950. He was an 
active YMCA worker and was on the Y 
board of trustees from 1954 until his 
death. He was an associate member of 
the American Institute of Management, 
and a member of Bureau of National 
Affairs, Engineers Club of Washington, 
Delta Tau Delta’ Fraternity, Akron 
Alumni Association and Akron City Club. 

In the Korean War he was a “dollar a 
year” man in Washington in the Business 


and Defense Services Administration. 
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chosen as the top service the company had to 
offer. Some of the other services were a very 
close second, but the credit union ranked on 
top in all three cases. So, when 10,000 people 
express themselves so emphatically, we have 
no other choice but to say that our employees 
like their credit unions—and that their credit 
unions are a very worthwhile part of our 
employee relations program. 

Some credit unions have passed the $1 mil- 
lion mark in assets, and their size has caused 
other financial institutions to start worrying 
about competition from these nonprofit organ- 
izations. The plain truth, however, is that most 
of the money saved in credit unions would 
never have been saved if credit unions didn’t 
exist. The vast majority of credit union share 
accounts are so small that they would be un- 
profitable to other financial institutions. Mau- 
rice G. Sparling, when he was superintendent 
of banks in California, said that, “each $100 
savings account represents a loss of close to $3 
a year and an account must exceed $200 before 
it represents a profit to the bank.” Most credit 
union savings accounts are well under $200. 

Both state and Federal laws require that 
credit union funds be deposited in banks. Even 
for moderate sized credit unions this means a 
deposit of $20,000 or more. In this way, banks 
obtain wholesale amounts of working cash 
without bearing the cost of handling the small 
deposits that are welcomed by a credit union. 

In the same way, credit unions fill a special 
small loan need. Without them, thousands of 
people would have to go without credit or bor- 
row at exorbitant cost, often from unethical 
lenders. Banks cannot afford to handle much of 
this small loan business; a typical bank esti- 
mates that no loan under $300 pays for itself. 
Credit unions can make these loans because 
they have less overhead, most of their work is 
done on a volunteer basis and their close bond 
of membership saves them thousands of dol- 
lars in investigation and collection fees. 


Most banks recognize the full value of this 
practical working arrangement with credit 
unions. In fact, the employees of 31 banks have 
their own credit unions—with the hearty ap- 
proval of their employers. As bank president, 
William M. White of Pueblo, Colorado, said, 
“There is a place for both banks and credit 
unions, and both are serving the public well in 
their own fields.” 
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Credit Unious - Rayburn Watkins 


(Continued from Page 6) 

unions which are in direct competition with ,the 
banks along the rail system. This isn’t the only 
nationally famous industry feeling the hot breath 
of co-op competition that has shut one eye and 
given a nod of approval to credit union co-ops. 
One only has to look at Norway to see that dur- 
ing the past 15 years the co-ops have almost 
completely taken over the distribution and pro- 
cessing of foods. This should be of interest to 
American packing companies which have given 
their endorsement to credit unions while si- 
multaneously expressing concern about inroads 
of farm co-ops in the meat industry. Once off 
the ground and rolling, a tax free co-op can 
make rapid gains. Today the co-ops in Norway 
are building about 80 per cent of all buildings 
and 60 per cent of all shoes! 


It’s just as logical for a plant to go all the way 
and provide employees with a general store, an 
auto dealership, or any number of service in- 
dustries as it is to provide them with a tax ex- 
empt, subsidized banking service. 


Credit Unions Tied to Co-op League 


Old timers in the credit union movement never 
dreamed that credit unions would be used in 
1958 as the shield behind which the Co-op 
League of the U.S.A. would harrass and cajole 
senators and congressmen with threats of re- 
prisals at the polls if they failed to go along. 

This pressure is extended to other groups as 
well. The Co-op League makes it abundantly 
clear that it claims to speak for 13 million 
American voters, 11 million of which are credit 
union members, working mostly on _ private 
enterprise, whenever it grinds it’s axe 
before congressional committees or before naive 
groups such as the National Council of Churches, 
which has on more than one occasion been dup- 
ed into endorsement of the socialistic line a- 
gainst free enterprise. 


It is obvious that as long as a company credit 
union remains a member of the Co-op League 
it will be used politically in Washington and 
elsewhere without the personal consent, wishes, 
or knowledge of the vast majority of those who 
do business with it. 

To give you an idea as to what the Co-op 
League has in mind, here’s a quote from the 
late Dr. James Peter Warbasse, founder and 
president of the organjzation and author of the 
bible of the co-op field, “Struggle With Death.” 
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“The cooperative movement in the United 
States has now reached the point of develop- 
ment at which it must not only meet the 
competition of an efficient profit system, 
but its hostility also. The highest degree of 
efficiency possible must now be practiced 
by the cooperatives if they are to meet the 
challenge of the coming struggle. This 
struggle will be desperate because the nat- 
urally healthy but comparatively small co- 
operative way of business will come into 
conflict with a form of business made vio- 
lent by the fact that it finds itself in a 
struggle with death itself. The fight for life 
is the most desperate fight of all It stops 
at nothing.” 


Credit Unions and Banking 


In 1954 Senator Sparkman of Alabama in- 
troduced a bill to create a regional banking pro- 
gram for co-ops under the federal law, treading 
close to the federal system for private, taxpay- 
ing institutions. Congressman Anderson of Mon- 
tana introduced a bill which headed in the same 
general direction in the 1958 session of Congress. 

After making a highly critical attack on the 
banks of America, the Vice-President of a 
large mutual insurance company said, “First we 
must establish a system of regional credit unions. 
I know of no financial institutions in any country 
that has grown and prospered for any long 
period of time where there was not some kind 
of central banking structure created.” He went 
on to add that such a system should serve as 
the source of investment funds for cooperative 
growth and development. 

Mr. H. Vance Austin, managing director of 
the Credit Union National Association, put it 
even more bluntly in a talk before the Co-op 
League in October 1956. He said: “It is time co- 
operatives moved directly into the world of big 
banking.” 

The immediate goal of CUNA is 31 million 
credit union members; a 600 to 800 per cent in- 
crease of loans, and a 600 to 800 per cent in- 
crease of assets. In 1953 CUNA gave figures to 
the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare which project $67 billion in shares and 
other obligation by 1978. If you lump together 
both the state and federal chartered credit un- 
ions, their expectation is to have $130 billion! 
To give you an idea of how vast this really 
is, all deposits in private tax-paying commer- 
cial banks in 1956 amounted to slightly more 
than $192 billion. 
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What Tax Exemption Means 


If your company feels immune to co-op com- 
petition either now or in the future, it is only 
kidding itself. The major chemical companies 
of the nation have lost entire state markets in 
the fertilizer field. Nationally, one in every 
three bags of fertilizer is now produced and 
marketed by co-ops. One large company was 
worth about $8 million as a private enterprise— 
but it sold as a co-op for $29 million! 

Here is a perfect example of what a 52 per 
percent tax exemption can mean to a business 
enterprise. It is amazing, in the face of such in- 
formation that employers continue to promote 
and sponsor credit unions which are in turn 
used nationally to destroy the system under the 
sponsoring company operates. 

Associated Industries of Kentucky has long 
maintained that firms engaged in similar busi- 
ness activity should pay similar business taxes. 
To the extent that business operations are ex- 
empted from payment of income taxes, they 
become free riders on the backs of other busi- 
nesses, many engaged in identical activity, that 
carry the burden of supporting governmental 
services. 

What You Can Do 


Much of the problem rests with legislative 
policy that condones and encourages this con- 
dition. But this is by no means the whole story. 
Business itself adds fuel to the fire unwittingly 
in many cases. 

What can you, as a personnel officer, do about 
this problem? If you can get the blessing of top 


management there are a number of things that 
can be done. 


During the past few months representatives of 
Associated Industries of Kentucky have talked 
personally with more than 100 firms that have 
had experience with credit unions. The experi- 
ence has been varied. Many staunch advocates 
of free ente.prise were chagrined when they 
realized that they had unwittingly become a 
party to a movement that stands in opposition 
to their basic views. 


The study was designed to produce some pro- 
gram by which credit unions in Kentucky might 
return to their original intent and purpose and 
to be sure they are not used nefariously against 
the free enterprise system. 

Here briefly are five steps recommended to 
Kentucky industry as a result of this study: 
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Five Point Program 

1. Urge Executive and Management Personnel 
to Invest Savings in Private Enterprise. Accord- 
ing to credit union figures, more than 50 per 
cent of their capital is provided by about 6 
per cent of the savers. This means that the main 
support of credit unions comes from company 
executives and department heads. Therefore, 
the president or chief executive should be sure 
that all executives know of the danger of con- 
tinued use of credit unions for savings. This 
is an easy step since there are a multitude of 
savings and investments available in taxpaying 
private enterprise which will provide a better 
return and greater safety than savings placed 
in credit unions. 

When company executives no longer support 
tax exempt, subsidized credit unions they will 
no longer be in competition with their own 
philosophy of free enterprise on this count. 


2. Eliminate All Subsidy. Require Credit Un- 
ions to Pay Their Own Way. Advise credit 
union officials and members that company credit 
unions should stand on their own feet. Com- 
any withdrawal of subsidy of credit union sal- 
aries, clerical, rent, phone, light, heat and other 


“overhead expenses will place credit unions on 


a more equitable basis of competition with pri- 
vate financial institutions, such as banks, for 
example. 

3. Follow Example of Other Firms; Get Them 
Off Company Property. As soon as practical, 
you might follow the example of many com- 
panies that have already made this move—if 
they must operate, have them operate off com- 
pany premises. 

Others have seen the inconsistency of their 
position in subsidizing this part of the tax ex- 
empt movement while opposing other facets 
of the movement, and have ceased to be a 
party of it. 

Although anticipated in some cases, none of 
the companies taking these steps has experi- 
enced employee problems as a result. 

If your firm finds it imposible to go as far 
as either of these suggestions, perhaps you can 
move them to less expensive and less conspic- 
uous location as a first move. 


4. Eliminate Credit Union Payroll Check-off 
Priv:leges. At the earliest opportunity companies 
should eliminate special salary and wage check- 
off privileges accorded credit unions. It is ob- 
vious that this constitutes preferential treat- 
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ment over all other credit grantors. 

(Ironically, many companies that bitterly op- 
pose garnishment have accepted the check-off 
for credit unions, which involves substantially 
the same bookkeeping operations.) 


Many of the private credit grantors are cust- 
omers, stockholders or vendors of a company’s 
products or services. In no other phase of Amer- 
ica’s extensive business system is such prefer- 
ential treatment accorded a creditor. Normall 
such check-off privileges are reserved for taxes, 
contributions to worthwhile fund drives, and 
group insurance programs and so forth. 


Certainly no company now promoting and 
subsidizing a tax exempt credit union would 
wish to have similar tax exempt competition 
in its own field of business. 


5. Urge Credit Unions to Pay Taxes as Obli- 
gation of Good Citizenship. 


When opportunity presents itself, your com- 
pany should urge credit union officials and 
members to volunteer to have credit unions 
pay federal, state, local, school, and franchise 
taxes similar to other taxpaying financial in- 
stitutions. 


It is unbelievable—but true—that in this 
period of excessively high income taxes, state 
and local taxes, that tax exempt credit unions 
and many other tax exempt businesses have not 
contributed, via the income tax, one cent of 
support to win two World Wars, the Korean 
War, and the Cold War... 
tenance of schools and other health and wel- 
fare facilities essential to modern society! 


nor to the main- 


With all or part of this program accomplish- 
ed, there remains some obligation to substitute 
a private enterprise thrift and loan idea in place 
of the credit union idea. This should be rela- 
tively easy to accomplish. Today practically 
every community has commercial banking in- 
stitutions that are willing and ready to make 
personal loans to anyone of good character 
with a record of paying just obligations. 

Many fail to recognize, or often forget, that 
a basic tenet of those seeking tax exemption 
is also the elimination of profit—the heart, 
soul, and incentive of the American productive 
system that has done so much for so many. 
It is hard to believe that any company or any 
personnel director who thinks seriously about 
it would want to encourage the movement. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE . . 


ASPA members are assisted in aie contacts with 
companies seeking qualified personnel administrators. 
There is no charge to members for brief resumes 
appearing in this column. Interested companies may 
receive full resumes by writing to the Editor. 


Education: Attended midwest colleges and 
Indiana University. 

Experience: Senior labor relations manager, 
manufacturing company employing 2300. 
Responsible for handling grievances includ- 
ing arbiration. Conducted weekly shop com- 
mittee meetings for management and union. 
Previously personnel manager, responsible 
for staffing new plant and establishing 
personnel program. Age 43. 


Education: Attended midwest universities. BS 
in Business Administration. 

Experience: Sixteen years progressive person- 
nel and administration experience, Presently 
responsible for development and adminis- 
tration of ‘personnel program, chemical 
plant. Previously in charge of complete per- 
sonnel program in plant of 1200. Also 
developed college recruiting program and 
personnel accounting records system. Age 39. 


Education: BS in Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions — Cornell University. 

Experience: College graduate, ten years ex- 
perience in all phases of personnel work. 
Presently, Personnel Manager of two-plant 
operation involving 1300 employees. Labor 
Relations experience involves industrial, 
crafts and office unions. Age 35. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
PERSONNEL RECRUITER 

Expanding Midwest Missile program seeks 
a recruiter with college degree and two or 
more years’ experience in Personnel field. Posi- 
tion requires extensive travel contacting all 
levels of personnel. Outstanding employee 
benefits program, Salary commensurate with 
experience. Send resume to THE PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATOR. 
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The Purchasing Power 
of the Personnel 


Director... 


A recent survey conducted by “The Person- 
nel Administrator” was directed to a repre- 
sentative group of Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Directors who are members of the 
American Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion in an effort to determine the amount of 
exercised by personnel 


industry purchasing 


executives. 


The survey indicated that 88% of the 380 
Directors responding had purchased consider- 
able newspaper employment ad space and 81% 
of this group had also used the services of 
employment agencies other than state or fed- 


eral free employment services. 


69% of the Personnel Directors were respon- 
sible for medical supplies and equipment used 
in their plants and purchased during the year. 
61% of this group also purchased safety equip- 
ment. Basing this response upon the average 
plant purchases for a year, over $2 million was 
spent for medical and safety equipment by only 
19) Directors. 

The scope of operations of the personnel 
executive makes him one of the largest variety 
of This is 
pointed out by the fact that 55% of these men 


purchase and maintain recreation equipment 


purchasers industrial products. 


and related buildings and grounds, 43% are 
purchasers of printing materials and promo- 
tional pieces, 483% handle communications and 
purchase communicative services and supplies, 
such as reading racks, plant newspapers, bul- 


letin boards and public address systems, 


The Personnel Director is a heavy buyer of 
textbooks, magazines and newspapers. He may 
well stand second to the Sales Manager in the 
give-away business, for he purchases trophies, 
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service award pins and watches, ballpoint pens 
and book matches by the thousands. 


Of the Directors reporting, 7% were respon- 
sible for the purchase of company automobiles 
and 2% for purchasing company planes and 
maintain the scheduling and maintenance of 
same. 


The Personnel Director, in 55% of the com- 
panies surveyed, was responsible for the pur- 
chase and servicing of vending machines and 
this is a multi-million dollar operation in in- 
dustry today. Tens of millions of dollars are 
spent every year by the Personnel Directors 
in American industry—the purchasing power 
of the Personnel Director is truly significant. 

Copies of the survey results covering 86 
areas are available by writing Melvin C. Byers, 
Advertising Editor. 





Cover Story 


The outstanding display piece shown 


on the front cover was the focal point of 
the ASPA booth at the 1959 Conference 
in Milwaukee. Electronically controlled 
lights in the center panel designate 
ASPA Chapters and flash on and off. 
Photographs of the Regional Vice-Presi- 
dents are shown in their respective areas. 
Side wings have pictures of ASPA offi- 
cers and Board of Directors. 


This attractive display is available to 
Chapters for use at meetings or confer- 
ences by contacting Paul Moore, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Room 1, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Sincere appreciation is extended to 
John Ruedebusch and Ray Twining for 


executing such an outstanding display. 
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